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required in England in much larger quantities
than before the coming of the Normans had
the enect, moreover, of inducing many skilled
artisans from Germany, France, and Flanders to
settle in the country. There was increased em-
ployment for English ships in bringing products
and people from abroad, and the establishment
of the Cinque Ports by the Conqueror was a
significant factor in the building up of an over-
seas commerce.

It was this gradual, and at times almost im-
perceptible growth of English trade, that was
the greatest influence in ultimately bringing
about that amalgamation of races under one
common interest which was to be the saving
of the nation. The strength of the English
commercial spirit was great enough to with-
stand even the pressure of feudalism. It was
this spirit that caused craftsmen and merchants
to congregate in increasing numbers in towns,
to form guilds, to demand trading concessions
from the King, to organise measures of pro-
tection against the tyranny of the barons, and
to get imported into the constitution those
' principles of freedom which have ever since
prevented the will of any English monarch
from becoming absolutely beyond the people's
control.

There was a certain saving grace in William's
arbitrary methods. He encouraged commerce,
gave an asylum to certain Flemish weavers,
ordered all ports and roads to be open to
merchants, " and no injury to be done them,1'
granted municipal and trading privileges to
numerous towns and marts, permitted Guild